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finished with a cord of 
emerald, blue or burnt 
orange cord. Next, is 
worked a narrow band 
of embroidery in colors 
that harmonize with the 
block printing on the 
bottom of the blouse 
and up each sleeve. A 
terra cotta one, stamped 
in black, is finished with 
just the right shade of 
dull purple cord. A 
touch of green-blue 
needlework completes it. 

Another model is de- 
veloped in bisque crepe 
de chine, which afford a 
happy background for a 
skilful handling of 
autumn colors. A slightly warmer shade of tan chif- 
fon is made up into an interesting blouse for infor- 
mal evening wear. The low neck and elbow-length 
sleeves are finished with a turquoise cord. Blues and 
dull reds brighten the bands of brown printing. 

To wear over afternoon or evening gov^nis are 
chiffon scarf-cloaks in many fascinating shades. 
They are caught up under the arms in a way that 
makes it impossible for them to slip from the 
shoulder and trail behind their wearer as a straight 
scarf has a tendency to do. Some are stencilled 




WHITE SCARF-CLOAK WITH A SPRING-LIKE BORDER. 
THE TABLE ARE RUNNERS AND BAGS OF UNUSUAL 
COLOR AND DESIGN 



with abstract flowers, 
while others have bor- 
ders of block printing. 
A dainty white one sug- 
gestive of spring has a 
border inspired by some 
plants found growing 
all together in the 
woods. A vine of part- 
ridge berries trails un- 
der a band of ferns and 
coral-tinted arbutus. A 
background as blue as 
the April sky has been 
painted in. 

More protection is af- 
forded the wearer of one 
of her picturesque eve- 
ning wraps. A cloak of 
stone-gray cotton crepe 
has an unexpected lining of russet satin. The back- 
ground of the block-printed Egyptian pears is em- 
broidered in a lighter shade of the same color. 
Touches of green, blue and lemon are also worked 
into them and spotted through the decorative 
blocked border. 

Every article differs somewhat from all the others 
as Miss Bush-Brown is always developing ideas for 
enhancing the beauty of models already designed, 
and planning new ones for other people and other 
occasions. 



On 



A CHILD'S ROOM 

By Nina Tachau 



THIS has most truly been called the century 
of the child and we are not satisfied any 
longer to furnish his room with all the odds 
and ends of antiquated furniture which used to 
find their way there after being discarded in other 
parts of the house. Mothers now realize the value 
of environment and so they try to make of the 
child's room a place of simple, artistic beauty which 
will meet all his requirements, both physical and 
mental. 

Of great importance is the location of the room. 



It should, if possible, have southern and western 
exposures, for the ideal child's room is always 
flooded with sunshine. 

Having made our selection we turn our attention 
to the treatment of floors, woodwork and ceiling. 
The floor covering should, of course, be of a neutral 
tint, carrying out the general color scheme of the 
room. Napless carpets, such as are now available 
in the cotton wash rugs and art squares, are very 
good, or a good quality of Wilton rug will last for 
years. Scotch rugs are also very durable. A small. 




Here, playroom and bedroom are happily combined 



The simple lines of the white enameled furniture add 
to the attraction of this cheerful room 
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self-toned figure shows much less wear and tear 
than a plain rug, and stains, too, are not as notice- 
able. The generally accepted idea is that a portion 
of the wooden boards, stained to harmonize with 
the woodwork, should always form a border around 
any room. Many mothers, however, object to this 
in a child's room, thinking that it is cold and 
draughty when he is playing on the floor, so in these 
days of vacuum-cleaners it is perfectly permissible 
to let the carpet cover the entire floor. 

White enamel paint is most appropriate and hy- 
gienic for the woodwork, as it can always be wiped 
off with a damp cloth, a consideration of great im- 
portance in this combination playroom and sleeping- 
room. The ceiling is tinted a pale buff or deep 
cream, whichever will 
blend in best with the 
walls. 

The decoration of 
the walls is a very vital 
part of the color- 
scheme, for they must 
be of just the right 
shade. In a sunny 
room a warm tint of 
green or blue or a rich, 
deep cream will do 
well, while in a cool, 
northern light a glow- 
ing yellow and, though 
it may seem unusual, a 
lavender tint in which 
pink predominates, 
forms a most attrac- 
tive background. If it 
is at all feasible and 
the plastering permits, 
the walls should be 
painted. Not only is 
this best artistically, 
but it is of great prac- 
tical advantage, for if 
the need arises they 
can be wiped down 
with a disinfectant. If 
the walls must be 
papered, there are a 
great many waterproof 
papers which can be 
subjected to the same 
treatment. Perhaps 
you will find that the wall-paper already in the room 
is in good condition but has an objectionable design 
and does not harmonize with the general plan of 
decoration. It is very easy to lay a flat wash of 
a cold-water paint over the whole wall, blotting out 
ugly patterns and impossible colors and making an 
attractive, neutral-tinted background in perfect 
accord with the rest of the room. 

A very practical idea is to have a surbase of 
burlap, perhaps three and a half to four feet high, 
extending around the four walls. The height, of 
course, will vary according to the proportions of 
the room. The burlap serves as a protection to 
both walls and furniture, receiving quite unharmed 
many a bump and buffet. It may be painted a 
deeper shade of the color used on the walls above. 
Fortunately the time is almost past when the deco- 
rator feels impelled to have a dado of dancing. 




A WINDOW OBSERVATORY AND PLAY NOOK, BY LOUISE BrIGHAM 



skipping children reaching around the room, or to 
have all of the Mother Goose stories confronting 
the child day and night, week in and week out. 
Such decorations make him restless and nervous 
and tend to retard his development, for no matter 
how fond he may be of his Mother Goose at a cer- 
tain age, he is bound to outgrow this interest in a 
year or two, and when his imagination is filled with 
the beauty and imagery of fairy stories or of the 
chivalry of the knights of old it is irritating and 
annoying, to say the least, to have to live with Jack 
and Jill eternally tumbling down the hill. And few 
people can afford to redecorate a room to meet each 
stage of a child's rapidly changing development. 
Always keeping in mind that windows are con- 
structed primarily to 
admit light and air, 
one should select only 
IJb h e simplest white 
Swiss muslin or plain 
scrim curtains. They 
should be fitted close 
to the glass and be of 
a type that can be 
laundered easily and 
often. To add a note 
of gaiety and bright 
color to the room, a 
plain valance of dainty 
chintz can be employed 
— and some designs in 
Japanese toweling are 
both artistic and prac- 
tical, for they can be 
washed often. 

The furniture for a 
child's room should not 
be too fine to stand the 
constant wear and tear 
to which it will inevi- 
tably be subjected, but 
at the same time it 
should be graceful and 
well proportioned and 
it must be satisfactory 
from a hygienic stand- 
point. A small white 
enameled wooden bed 
is most serviceable as 
it meets all the require- 
ments and yet is not 
nearly so cold and draughty as an iron bed would 
be. The chest of drawers or bureau, desk and 
table, and at least some of the chairs should be 
selected to match, and should be strongly built and 
of simple design. Wicker chairs and tables can 
also withstand much hard usage, and if they have 
small cushions of chintz to match the hangings 
they are very attractive. An interesting way to 
add to the decorative quality of the room is to 
select a simple motif from the chintz hangings and 
paint it upon the various pieces of furniture. But 
it will be found a great mistake to have too much 
furniture in the room. The child should have 
plenty of space in which to play and exercise, espe- 
cially on rainy days when his exuberance must find 
an outlet within doors. 

All children love nooks and corners where they 
can "play house" or pretend all the games so dear 
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Pr>AIX AVALLS AND PLENTY OF SPACE FOR PLAY ARE ADVANTAGES 

OF THIS ROOM 



to their childish hearts, and such a place can be 
constructed in a sunny window, particularly where 
the sill is so high that the child cannot look out 
with ease, for there should always be one window 
where he may sit and see all that is going on: the 
passing people, autos and carriages, and best of all, 
a vista of trees and lawn. A small platform is 
built just below the window-sill and railed against 
possible accidents, and even the steps leading up to 
this little enclosure serve their purpose, for the 
bottom one contains the necessary sand-box and the 
second step, which makes a deep compartment, will 
hold, ! so many toys, and this is very essential 
in any room where a sleeping-room is combined 
with the play-room. For if a child takes a pride 
in his possessions he will want to keep his domain 
looking tidy and clean, and this impulse should be 
fostered in every way. First, of course, a place 
must be provided where he can conveniently stow 
his things away. A window-seat, opening in front, 
with plenty of space beneath, is another contrivance 
for hiding away the boxes of toys and collections, 
but if these are not possible a folding screen is a 
simple and sensible device. The toys and games 
can be neatly piled up in one corner and then sur- 
rounded by a gaily colored screen so that all air of 
confusion is done away with. No room is com- 
pletely equipped without a blackboard where the 
child can find expression for all his passing moods, 
or just scribble to his heart's content. 



The framed pictures should be few in number and 
only good copies of the best in art. They must be 
pictures that he can appreciate and will yet hold 
ever deepening and new meanings as he comes to 
fuller understanding. A well-known and beautiful 
Madonna should grace one wall and there are ever 
so many studies of children by the old masters, and 
a large-size portrait of George Washington should 
find a place there. Then there are all the different 
pictures, which meet his needs at each stage of his 
development. Mother Goose pictures, while he is 
interested in these rhymes, but they can later be 
put away to give space to charming illustrations 
for fairy tales — these can be very inexpensive 
copies which serve their purpose and then are dis- 
carded. An excellent plan is to use one corner of 
the room for the ''picture gallery" and here the 
child can arrange his pictures as he pleases and 
fasten them easily to the burlap surbase. Arthur 
Rackham's illustrations always appeal to the child- 
ish imagination, as do the rich colors and striking 
forms in Maxfield Parrish's decorations. For the 
boys, the Western scenes by Remington are full of 
action and life while the lovely Japanese prints of 
flowers and beasts impart the necessary quiet note. 
And as old favorites are replaced by newer and 
more absorbing interests, the room and its decora- 
tions do, indeed, fulfil their proper functions to 
keep pace with his development and grow with his 
growth. 




